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HEALTH NOT AN ACCIDENT 

Some people think of health as a succession of lucky accidents. 
In like fashion, when sickness comes they treat it as a visitation 
of Providence to be accepted with such resignation as the human 
soul can command, but never to be thought of as a matter of per- 
sonal responsibility. To such people a campaign for better health 
in the schools seems like a form of remote and doubtful propaganda. 
It is another scheme, to their thinking, for doing something through 
the school which should be left to the doctors or to the home. 

There is an entirely different — a more scientific and practical 
— view of health. Health is largely a matter of personal habits. 
He who has a well-organized physical system, whose circulation is 
normal, whose habits of rest and exercise are what they should 
be, is able to resist even the attacks of foreign bacteria and is free 
from the breakdowns which come from internal organic friction. 
When health is viewed thus as a matter of inner adjustment, it 
is seen at once that health and education are intimately related. 
The little child has to acquire internal co-ordination exactly as he 
has to acquire the kinds of manual dexterity which fit him to be 
effective in the arts. The little child has to grow up to the point 
where his various digestive organs can deal with complex foods; 
this is the reason why the food of the infant has to be selected for 
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him and has to be especially adapted to his undeveloped physical 
system. 

Once the rational character of a program of health education 
is fully recognized and teachers begin to feel the responsibility 
for training inner co-ordination as well as adjustments to the 
physical environment, there will be a vigorous movement to put 
into the school program material which is now treated as of very 
little importance. 

In this issue of the Elementary School Journal there is an article, 
which is the first of a series to appear during the year, on the use 
of English and other school subjects in the building up of health 
attitudes. It is hoped that this type of discussion may attract 
more than a passing interest on the part of teachers and school 
administrators. Wherever health programs have been introduced 
in schools it has been found that the effects are far-reaching and 
helpful, not alone in the one special line of instruction, but in all 
the activities of the school. Scholarship and play are better 
when the pupils are properly nourished and properly rested. 

In this campaign for better health instruction the Elementary 
School Journal is to have the help of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund. This foundation is the result of the interest 
which the late Mrs. Cyrus Hall McCormick had in the promotion 
of better health among school children. The Fund has collected and 
worked out a great deal of teaching material and will be responsible 
for the preparation of this material in a series of articles. The Fund 
is anxious also to get into communication with all agencies which 
are actively engaged in introducing health programs into schools. 
To this end the director, Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, invites correspond- 
ence and will be glad to supply, so far as possible, information 
bearing on health instruction and devices for organizing health 
programs in schools. The address of the Fund is 848 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

The latest department to be organized within the National 
Education Association is that of the elementary-school principals. 
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This department was created at the Des Moines meeting from the 
recently formed National Association of Elementary School 
Principals. 

The history of this new department has been brief but signifi- 
cant. The movement which led to its initial organization began 
in a class in Elementary School Administration at the University 
of Chicago in the summer of 1920 when a committee was appointed 
to arrange for an organization of elementary-school principals on 
a national scale. This committee arranged for a program to be 
presented during the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
at Atlantic City, and the preliminary association was formed 
there. Books were opened for memberships, and plans were laid 
for the publication of monthly bulletins and for immediate affilia- 
tion with the National Education Association. Some two hundred 
and fifty memberships were received before the July meeting, and 
two bulletins were sent to all Association members. 

At the Des Moines meeting the elementary-school principals 
had one of the largest departmental sessions. The program 
centered upon the constructive supervision of the elementary 
school, papers being presented by representative principals from 
different sections of the country. At this first meeting of the 
Department both the spirit of the group and the character of the 
program were strongly indicative of the ideals of the department 
and of the reception which is being given the organization. 

At the final meeting in Des Moines a constitution was adopted, 
and a program was outlined for the activities of the year. The 
Department will continue to issue monthly or occasional bulletins. 
These bulletins will be concerned with the progress of the Depart- 
ment and will present bibliographical material related to the 
problems of the elementary school. An especial effort will be 
made to stimulate elementary-school principals to formulate the 
results of their experimental work for publication in the educational 
journals and to furnish members with reprints of this material. 
The principal work of the Department will, however, be the compila- 
tion of a yearbook with the title The Technique of Supervision by 
Elementary-School Principals. It is planned to publish this year- 
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book in time for it to serve as a basis for discussion at the meeting 
of the Department next summer. The book will be prepared 
under the direction of Worth McClure, of Seattle. 

Only members of the National Education Association are 
eligible to membership in this department. Because of the extent 
of the program which has been adopted the Department has been 
obliged to fix an additional fee of two dollars for membership. 
All printed material of the Department, including the yearbook, 
is sent to each member. Memberships are received by J. L. 
Bracken, U.S. Grant School, Duluth, Minnesota. Leonard Power, 
Port Arthur, Texas, is president of the Department. 

The response to this organized movement has been typical of 
that spirit of co-operative scientific work which is coming in 
many places to mark the work of the principals of elementary 
schools. The vigorous program which has been outlined for this 
new department will, if it is successfully completed, result in a 
definite contribution to the more expert handling of our schools 
and will provide a means of expression for a group of school people 
who have unfortunately been largely inarticulate. 

John L. Bracken 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON CHILD LABOR 

Some years ago those opposed to the employment of children 
in factories secured federal legislation prohibiting interstate 
commerce in goods manufactured by concerns which employ 
children. It was recognized in this law that regulation of labor 
within a state lies beyond the jurisdiction of Congress, but it was 
assumed that interstate commerce could be used in such a way 
as to make states restrict the class of workers employed. 

That law, known as the Owen-Keating Law, was declared by 
the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional after a North Carolina 
judge had ruled on the matter in a circuit court and had granted 
an injunction against its enforcement in North Carolina. The 
decision of the Supreme Court contained the following pronounce- 
ment: "The present child-labor act is an effort on the part of 
Congress to standardize labor in the state, which right is reserved 
by the state." 
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A second effort to regulate child labor through federal legisla- 
tion was immediately attempted, and the friends of the measure 
are very hopeful that they have found a way to protect children. 
This new law provides that a federal tax of 10 per cent shall be 
collected on the profits of all concerns which employ children. 
The right of Congress to levy all kinds of income and profit taxes 
is regarded as fully established, and this right was made the basis 
of the new legislation. 

Judge Boyd, who granted the injunction against the first law, 
has taken similar action in this case. He uses the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of the Owen-Keating Law and holds 
that any regulation of labor in the states is an invasion of the rights 
of the states. The concern which brought the suit into Judge 
Boyd's court is the Vivian Spinning Mills of Cherryvale, North 
Carolina. 

The case will go in due order to the Supreme Court, and it will 
soon be made clear whether Congress has a right to enact such 
laws. 

The whole problem presented by the insistence on the part of 
cotton manufacturers that they have a right to employ children 
and by the unwillingness or inability of states to deal adequately 
with these commercial interests is of special interest at this time 
when Congress is considering various methods of aiding education 
and equalizing educational opportunities in various parts of the 
country. One thing is perfectly clear. If Congress ever gives 
federal money to states for the support of education, it ought to 
demand guaranties that the states will spend federal money in 
such ways as really to equalize opportunities. The mere giving 
of funds to the states to use as they may please will never be equi- 
table so long as the states are unwilling to cope with their own 
labor and educational problems. 

CONSOLIDATING SCHOOLS 

A consolidation enterprise which includes all the schools of 
East Marlboro, West Marlboro, Newlin, and Pocopson in the 
eastern part of the state of Pennsylvania is perhaps one of the 
most extensive undertakings of this kind which has ever been 
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planned. The school building when completed will cost $175,000. 
It will house 655 pupils, 92 of whom will be high-school pupils. 
It will be the means of closing sixteen separate schools which are 
now operated in various districts, and will have an operating cost 
of about $23,000 per annum, $3,000 of which is borne by the state. 

The circular of information sent to the people of the new Union- 
ville District, setting forth the advantages of this consolidation, 
contains the following statements about the advantages of the 
plan: 

The new building is to be practically a fire-proof structure, made of Avondale 
marble, with an auditorium and gymnasium combined; heated by a modern 
forced heating and ventilating system; equipped with indoor flush toilets; 
drinking fountains throughout the building; each classroom furnished with 
its own cloakroom and equipped with electric lights, supplied with complete 
apparatus so that chemistry, physics, biology, and all phases of vocational 
work can be taught satisfactorily, and with such other modern improvements 
that will make the building as good as any building which may be found in 
any of our cities and larger towns. 

Aside from the improved condition of the building, the proposed school 
will furnish the following other marked advantages: 

1. At least one teacher for each of the first six grades. 

2. Departmental work for the seventh and eighth grades. 

3. Music instruction for all children, with ;more definite instruction for 
those who desire it (glee clubs and orchestras.) 

4. Transportation of high-school children without additional expense to 
the parents. 

5. An opportunity for all children to attend a good four-year high school, 
regardless as to where they may live in the district, without inconvenience or 
additional expense. 

6. Different high-school courses will be offered, such as vocational and 
academic; other courses may be provided later if a need for them arises. 
The child is permitted to select the course he desires to take. 

7. Proper transportation of all children will be provided. Those in 
authority are going to insist that these children be transported safely, com- 
fortably, and properly, and that proper drivers be secured for all of the trucks. 

(a) None of the truck routes have been planned as yet, and will be mapped 
out only after a careful study of the residence of every child, and then with 
the idea of reaching as many as possible with little or no walking. 

(6) No child can be asked to walk over a mile and a half. Few if any 
will need to walk any approximation of that distance. But whenever children 
have a distance to walk, so that it will be necessary for them to wait for the 
truck, suitable shelter must be provided for them. 
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(c) Wagons will be used, if needed, to assist in transportation during the 
few weeks of muddy roads in the spring. 

8. An attraction to secure and hold the best teachers. 

9. Library facilities, not only for the use of the children, but also for the 
parents and other members of the community as well. 

ro. All the above improvements, together with many others, may be had 
for a slight increase in taxes over what it will cost to run the schools as they 
are now organized. 

COUNTY LIBRARIES 

The California Teachers' Association through its official organ, 
the Sierra Educational News, has undertaken the promotion of 
libraries to be circulated in rural districts. The following state- 
ments regarding the movement are issued in a circular announ- 
cing a special issue of the News dealing with this matter: 

WHY COUNTY LIBRARIES 

County libraries were not by any means unheard of, nor untried, but the 
county library movement, as we now know it, really started with the California 
legislation of ion. That legislation, the rapid development of California 
county libraries under the new plan, and the significance of the idea were soon 
apparent. Librarians and others interested in libraries were enabled to vis- 
ualize a library service which would be available to every man, woman, and 
child in America. 

Apparently we have found in the county library system a scheme which 
is feasible in most of the states. It can be operated at a small cost per capita. 
The size of the unit and of the organization makes possible an adequate 
professional staff and a large central collection from which books may be drawn 
by anybody. Branch libraries in the small towns are kept up to date with 
fresh, new material from the central supply. Deposit collections, frequent 
exchanges, parcel post deliveries, book wagons, and the telephone are all 
used to bring books to the folks who want them, to make the service easily 
available to everybody in the country. 

Carl H. Milam, Secretary, American Library Association 

FACTS FROM CALIFORNIA COUNTY LIBRARIES 

Do figures mean anything? Forty-one county libraries in California; 
income 1919-20, $718,984.03; books, 1,519,331; branches, 3,584; school 
districts served, 1,982. These figures are almost a year old; and figures, 
however startling, cannot tell the story. The fact that the children and the 
adults of a great state have access to the books in their own neighborhood 
branch, in their own central collections at the county seat, by interlibrary 
loan in all the county and public libraries of the state, and finally in the splen- 
did central reservoir of print containing more than 300,000 volumes of the 
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State Library — such fact is, I believe, worth pondering. Nor is the poor 
boy or girl, the struggling student, the mechanic, or the professional man or 
woman asked to pay for this service, even to the postage for book carriage. 
It is all taken care of by public tax, thus making books educationally and 
recreationally as nearly free as is possible among a self-respecting, independent 
people. 

California has also demonstrated the possibility of close co-operation 
between school and library. Each branch of popular education has come 
to recognize the place of the other, and that the other has a work to do which 
may not be delegated. The turning over of 2,000 school district libraries to 
the county library system does not mean something lost to teachers, school 
administration, or pupils; but it does mean better library service given by 
persons making that work their professional life's endeavor; it does mean 
the linking together of school and library in such fashion that the individual 
may be induced to use the one long after he has graduated from the other. 
Milton J. Ferguson, Librarian, California ;State Library 

ANY BOOK AT ANY TIME AT ANY PLACE 

The California system of county free libraries is unique in that it gives 
universal service. Any man may get any book at any time at any place where 
this system pertains. The county library sign far off on the deserts and 
mountains of California is the most impressive monument to educational 
opportunity that the state possesses. 

B. H. Crocheron 
Director of Agricultural Extension, University of California 

some graphic facts 

Of the 2,964 counties in the United States 794 or 27 per cent have one 
or more libraries of not less than 5,000 volumes. The other 2,170, or 73 per 
cent, do not possess libraries properly equipped to give any adequate service. 
Of the 48 states of the Union, thirty serve less than half their population, six 
states through their public libraries reach less than one tenth of their residents, 
and one less than 2 per cent. The authority for these facts, M. J. H. Friedel, 
adds that "the figures indicate at once both the splendid opportunity for 
further library development and how much work still remains to be done." 

CRITICISMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

One grows discouraged from time to time when one reads the 
comments made in the public press on the work of the schools. 
It seems that the taxpayers and parents are wholly dissatisfied 
with the methods employed and with the results secured. Some- 
times the criticisms are mixed with references to the greater 
successes which used to attend the work of schools of other days. 
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Mr. Butterfield, State Commissioner of Public Education in 
New Hampshire, has done something to relieve the discouragement 
which one experiences when reading these comments on present- 
day schools, by collecting and publishing in the Bulletin of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers' Association the following extracts 
from school reports in that state: 
Our grandfathers said: 

Plainfield — "It is a most lamentable fact that our schools have become so 
common that they are uncommonly poor." 

Marlboro — "The spirit of the schools is worse than for years." 

Deering — "Many schools, instead of elevating, are debasing social and 
moral character." 

Sanbornlon — "Arithmetic, grammar, geography, vocal sounds, stops and 

starts, and cadence are being neglected." 

School Board Reports, 1849 

Our fathers said: 

Milford — "There is too great a tendency to eliminate the benefit of work 
from education. Children are being brought up to doddle with study and to 
have a contempt for hard work." 

Epping — "Our schools are badly managed. A greater part of the money 
raised and appropriated for school purposes is thrown away." 

Belmont — "No subject is so poorly taught as reading." 

Tamworth — "A very small portion of the time has been given to the 
elements. These branches should receive more attention." 

School Board Reports, 1878 
Now we are saying: 

Hanover — "Pupils do not know arithmetic." 

Concord — "Concord is the place where all the current fads for the need- 
less spending of the people's money originate." (School physician.) 

Portsmouth — "The children are not getting what they should out of the 
schools. The seventh and eighth grades should be .... as they were years 
ago." 

Keene — "Pupils from the junior high .... cannot read, spell, or figure 
easy problems, and as for grammar, they do not know the parts of speech." 

Newspaper reports, 1921 

THE TEACHERS' PLATTSBURG 

The following extract is quoted from an article published in 
the New York Evening Post by the educational editor, Mr. W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr. 
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Probably the most interesting feature of Maine's educational revival — 
for revival it is in the best sense — is the "Teachers' Plattsburg," or School 
for Helping Teachers, the third annual session of which has just convened at 
Castine, one of the most attractive spots on the Maine coast. The "Teachers' 
Plattsburg" is the invention of A. O. Thomas, State Superintendent of Schools 
of Maine, who was brought to this state from Nebraska in 1017, when Payson 
Smith went to Massachussetts. Two years ago, when the teacher crisis was 
at its height, Superintendent Thomas persuaded the Governor and Legislature 
of Maine to let him select the best one hundred teachers in the state and send 
them, without expense to the teachers, to an intensive summer school of six 
weeks, after which they were to return as helping teachers to the rural schools. 
Another one hundred went last year, and a third group are busily engaged at 
Castine this summer preparing to be leaders in Maine's reconstituted rural 
schools. 

This device strikes right at the heart of the rural-school problem — the 
teacher. The prevailing habit is for the good teacher to leave the country 
school as soon as possible and go to the town. Maine reverses the plan — 
she sends the good teacher from the town into the country and keeps her 
there, giving her special training for rural school work and paying her a bonus 
of 25 per cent of her salary at the end of the year. The conditions are that 
the teacher who goes in for this special opportunity must be a graduate of a 
normal school, must have two years of teaching experience, must be recom- 
mended by her superintendent as of exceptional ability, must be genuinely 
interested in country life, and must be willing to teach in a country school. 
What she actually does is to teach from Tuesday to Saturday, spending 
Monday helping other teachers, and teaching Saturday so other teachers 
can see how she does it. 

There is every evidence that the thing is working. The testimony is 
that these helping teachers are proving to be just so many energizing points 
for rural-school development. They are putting a spirit into the rural school 
that means everything to the future of country life. They are converting the 
country to a belief in itself, and observers as competent as John H. Finley and 
P. P. Claxton see in this Maine plan one of the real solutions of the 
rural problem. 

A COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 

A bulletin published by the Bureau of Education describes 
a public museum in Philadelphia which brings to the people of 
that city and to the schools concrete examples from all the countries 
of the world of raw materials which are used in industry and also 
the products of domestic and foreign agriculture, mining, and 
manufacture. This museum has become the center of public 
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lectures and is a source from which illustrative collections of speci- 
mens, slides, and pictures may be drawn by schools and other 
educational agencies. 

The following paragraphs quoted from this bulletin give some 
idea of the character of the museum: 

The department of exhibits has charge of the museum. Its collections 
illustrate the important commercial products of the world and the present 
conditions of life and industry in all countries. They give opportunities for 
studying the life and customs of the people of foreign lands and illustrate the 
useful products of the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms. The exhibits, 
therefore, are valuable to schools, because they illustrate geography, commerce, 
industries, and economics. 

A very active and exceedingly important educational work is carried on 
under the department of exhibits, the main object of which is to teach the 
rising generation the important basic facts and principles which underlie 
modern industry. 

The free educational activities referred to are briefly as follows: study of 
the exhibits, under the guidance of competent museum assistants; daily 
lectures to visiting classes, on subjects chosen by the teachers; special lectures 
to teachers and others; loan lectures, which consist of lantern slides and 
appropriate reading matter for the use of schools outside of Philadelphia 
(lanterns and screens go with these lectures); school collections or miniature 
museums, which are given free of cost to schools for classroom use. 

All these parts of the work are described in the pages which follow. 

When the school teachers of Philadelphia became aware that there were 
exhibits in the city such as have been described they naturally wished to bring 
their pupils to see the collections. It must, of course, be understood that 
the exhibits were gathered and shown, first of all, for the benefit of business 
men, but soon classes began to visit the exhibit halls. The teachers who 
accompanied them usually asked if one of the curator's assistants could go 
with the party to explain the collections. Soon both teachers and pupils 
were asking questions, for they felt that the men in this institution were experts, 
familiar with the products and commerce of the world, and able to speak 
with authority. Then there were teachers who, seeing in the museum large 
quantities of certain materials, asked for a small sample of something which 
they felt would be a help if they could take it to the classroom. Wherever 
the collection contained duplicate material which could be spared such requests 
were granted. 

The work of the educational department has grown in a natural and spon- 
taneous way from these small beginnings. It now covers the entire state 
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of Pennsylvania. Its primary aim is to teach fundamental facts in regard 
to the commerce, industries, and products of the world. 

The lecture system just described makes of the museum and its exhibits 
a great laboratory for the study of geography, commerce, and the world's 
industries. Teachers of these subjects even in the elementary schools need 
the help of laboratory work, and it is not sufficient for a class to visit the 
museum only occasionally. Illustrative material is needed in the classroom. 
Certain specimens should always be in the hands of the teachers. 

As has already been stated, the museum began years ago to give to teachers 
samples of duplicate material from its store rooms. The distribution of a 
comparatively small amount of such material stimulated many other schools 
to ask for similar gifts. Increased demands soon compelled the museum to 
systematize the work and made it necessary to prepare a number of collections, 
each containing some of the most important commercial raw materials. 

In order to be sure that the collections shall contain the most helpful 
specimens and that everything shall be convenient for the use of the schools, 
there have been many consultations between able teachers in the state and 
the museum's staff. 

About the year 1900 there were prepared and presented free of cost to 
schools in Pennsylvania 250 collections. Each set contained several hundred 
specimens of important commercial products, and from 100 to 200 photographs. 
These collections were distributed not as a loan, but as a gift; so that the 
specimens were always available. The collections proved to be of great 
service, furnishing object lessons of much value in the study of geography 
and commerce. 

From the very first these collections have been systematically arranged, 
and they contain the chief raw materials which make up the bulk of the world's 
trade and commerce, thus illustrating the principal industries in all parts of 
the world. 

The specimens in the collection are supplemented by photographs which 
illustrate the growth, preparation, and manufacture of all the substances. 



